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THE SECOND FOLIO SHAKESPEARE. 

At the Lenox branch of the New York 
Public Library there are on exhibition, 
under glass, no fewer than seven copies of 
the Second Folio Shakespeare, all belonging 
to the library. These seven copies have six 
varying title-pages, a collation of which is 
appended herewith, as well as other variations 
which may serve, in a measure, to identify 
various widely scattered copies. The colla- 
tion is not offered as exhaustive, such varia- 
tions only being noted as were observed in a 
somewhat hasty examination. The different 
title-pages follow :— 

(a) M'. William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | 
Histories, and | Tragedies. | Published accordin 
to the true Originall Copies. | he Secon 
Impression. | Portrait ! London, | Printed by 
Tho. Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to be sold at 
the signe | of the Blacke Beare in Pauls Church- 
yard. 1632. 

(b) This title-page is identical with (a2). It is in 
the Astor copy, from the Stowe sale, and contains, 
above Jonson's verses facing the title-page, the 
book-plate of “John Newsham of Chadshunt in 
Com Warwick Esq'.” 

(c) Mt. William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | 
Histories, and | Tragedies. | Published according 
to the true Originall Copies. | The Second 


Impression. | Portrait | London, | Printed by 
Tho. Cotes, for John Smethwick, and are to be 
= at his shop | in Saint Dunstans Church-yard. 
(qd) M*. William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | 
Histories, and | Tragedies. | Published according 
to the true Originall Copies. | The Second 
Impression. | Portrait | London, | Printed by Tho. 
Cotes for William Aspley, and are to be sold at the 
signe | of the Parrat in Pauls Church-yard. 1632. 
(e) M*. William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | 
Histories, and | Tragedies. | Published according 
to the true Originall Copies. | The Second 
| Impression. | Portrait | London, | Printed by Tho. 
Cotes, for Richard Hawkins, and are to be sold at 
| his shop | in Chancery Lane, neere Serjeants Inne. 


(f) M*. William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | 
| Histories, and | Tragedies. | Published according 
|to the true Original Coppies. | The Second 
| Impression. | Portrait | London, | Printed by Tho. 
| Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the signe | of the blacke Beare in Pauls 
|Church-yard. 1632. 

The lower portions of the letters S, J, p, 
‘and s of “The Second Impression” impinge 
on the portrait, and the word “London” 
almost wholly so. Pasted on one of the blank 
| preliminary leaves is the following note :— 


“This copy of the second edition of Shakespeare’s 
Plays was purchased at the Sale of Duplicates from 
the British Museum in Feb., 1819; made in con- 
sequence of the purchase of the library of Rev. Dr. 
Burney. Dr. Burney obtained this book in the 
following manner :—At George Steevens’s sale there 
was a copy of this edition which had the autograph 
of Charles I. Mr. Nicol bid for it for the King and 
Dr. Burney was his opponent, but the Dr. yielded 
when he understood for whom Mr. Nicol wished 
to purchase it. The King, being informed of the 
circumstance, was so pleased with Dr. B.’s conduct 
that he desired this copy from his own library 
might be sent to Dr. B. with his thanks for his 
giving up King Charles's copy.” 

J. Lilly, the bookseller, in an autograph 
note, says the above was by the late Mr. 
Henry Foss, who was related to Dr. Burney, 
and at whose sale Lilly purchased it. Mr. 
Lenox added the following :— 


“Two other copies are known with the error 
Coppies in the title-page, both of which were in 
Mr. Lilly's possession. Of these, one belonging to 
a Mr. Tollet, a commentator of Shakespeare, had 
been altered to suit a title of the first edition, 
1623; the words ‘The Second Impression’ having 
been cut away, and the top of the portrait moved 
up to the line ‘ Published, &c.,’ and the imprint at 
the bottom removed and supplied by that of the 
first edition in facsimile. The other copy was 
genuine.” 


(g) M". William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | 
Histories. and | Tragedies. | Published accodrin 
to the true Originall Copies. The Secon 
Impression. | Portrait | London, | Printed by Tho. 
Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the signe | of the blacke Beare in Pauls 
Church-yard, 1632. 
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In this title-page it will be noticed that 
a period is substituted for the comma after 
“ Histories,” “according” is misspelled, the 
two letters 2 in London are from different 
founts, “ Pauls” is in italics, and “ Church- 
yard” is followed by a comma. — 

Extra title-page, not inserted in any 
copy :— 

(hk) M". William | Shakespeares | Comedies, | 
Histories, and | Tragedies. | Published accordin 


to the true Originall Copies. | The Second | 


Impression. | Portrait | London, | Printed by Tho. 
Cotes, for Robert Allot, and are to be sold at his 
shop at the signe | of the Blacke Beare in Pauls 
Church-yard. 1632. 

An examination of these various title-pages 
shows that (/) and (g) differ from the others 
in two particulars, both of which evidence 
an entirely new setting-up of the page. In 
the two designated copies the r of “ M'” has 
below it a much heavier period than the 
others, and the imprint “ Printed by,” &c., is 
set up close to the Jeft margin, while in all 
the others it begins considerably to the right. 


Preliminary Leaves. 

In Bohn’s ‘ Lowndes’ (London, 1869; 100 
copies only) Ben Jonson’s verses opposite 
the title-page are given correctly, save that 
brasse in line 8 should begin with a capital 
letter, and the ct of picture should be a 
logotype, the c being battered in all copies. 
The title-page is followed by the dedication 
in all save (d), where it is followed by the 
leaf “ Upon the eftigies.” The last line of 
A2 substitutes same for like of the First 
Folio. The next leaf should be “To the 
great variety of Readers,” and ail have 
sig. A4. In (a), (4), (e), (7), and (g) the next 
leaf is “ Upon the effigies,” while in (c) this 
leaf precedes Hugh Holland’s verses, and in 
(d) follows title-page. In (/) this leaf seems 
to be newly set up, or else it is an “insert” 
to supply a missing leaf. The W of “ Workes,” 
in place of being made up of two capital V’s, 
is a solid letter. The ornamented capital S of 
“Spectator” is wholly different, and “Shake- 
speare” in the last line is not hyphenated as 
in all others. In the heading “An Epitaph,” 
“ Poet” is not followed by a comma. ‘The 
ornamented capital W is entirely different. 
* Starre-ypointing” of all the others is here 
starre-ypointed, and Fame is in italics, while 
the others have it in Roman capitals. Whilst 
and Art are followed by commas, which the 
others lack, and fooke hasa colon. This leaf 
is followed by “'To the Memorie” in all but 
(c), where it follows the leaf “On Worthy 
Master,” &c. The next leaf has the sig. *, 
and is headed “The Workes of William,” &c. 
Next follows the leaf with sig. *2, and 


heading “To the memory,’ &c. There is a 
catchword “Of” on this leaf, and a second 
capital O may be seen in all copies directly 
above said word. The last of the preliminary 
leaves is headed “On Worthy Master Shake- 


speare.” 
The Comedies. 


In (d), (e), and (g) the title ‘The Tempest,’ 
under headpiece of p. 1, is marred by heavy 
rinter’s marks between the letters e and m. 
», 46 is misprinted 64 in all; p. 56 is 
correctly printed in all but (d), where it is 
79; p. 58 is misprinted 80in all. The running 
title on p. 60 of all reads ‘The meery Wives 
of Windsor. Pp. 153 and 194 are respec- 
tively misprinted 151 and 494, while p. 205 is 
misprin 208 in (d), (f), and (g), and cor- 
rectly in the others. The mispagination 208 
is evidently a first print, and an examination 
discloses these corrections on the correctly 
paged leaf :— 

“It is so be all made of fantasie,” corrected to 
** It is ¢o be all made of fantasie.” 

“Scenca Quarta: Hnter (among others) Colia,” 
corrected to ** Celia.” 

** Enter Rosalinade,’ corrected so as to read 
** Bunter Rosalinde.” 

The running title on pp. 213 and 223 in all 
reads ‘The Taming of a the Shrew.’ Sigs. u 
and w are omitted in all, and on p. 229 the 
signature is a capital V inall. Pp. 249 and 
249 (250?] are misprinted 251 and 252 in all, 
and p. 273 is misprinted for 265 in all. Pp. 277 
and 304 are blank, and sig. cc2 is omitted 


in all. 
The Histories. 

Pp. 47-48 are wanting in all, p. 47 being 
printed 49, and then continuing regularly, 
except in (c), where p. 47 is misprinted 45; 
and this latter page is again evidently a first 
print, and shows these corrections in the 
other copies :— 

“I shall have none but Mordake Eare of Life,” 
corrected to read “I shall have none but Mordake 
Karle of Fife.” 

* And clockes the tongue of Bawdes,” corrected 
to read “and clockes the /ongues of Bawdes.” 

“Is not a Buffe Jerkin a most sweet robe 
durance ?” corrected to read “is not a Buffe Jerkin 
a most sweet robe of durance?” 

‘But 1 pry thee sweete Wag,” corrected to read 
* But I prythee sweete Wag.” 

**But Hal, | pry thee,” corrected to read “ But 
Hal, prythee.” 

“ Betore | knew thee Hal.,” corrected to read 
** Before I knew thee Hal,” 

> 89-90 are misprinted 91-92 in all, and 
in (46) and (/) p. 95 is misprinted 65, and said 

ge has the running title “The second 

art of King He nry the Fourth.” What 
should be — has sig. i2 in all but (a) and 
(g), which have it i3. In (4) and (/) p. 88 is 
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misprinted 87, and in place of a comma after 
“sound ” in 

The empty vessel makes the greatest sound 
the correctly paged copies have a period. 
Sig. 13 on p. 93 is misprinted h3, and 
pp. 94-95 are misprinted respectively 49 and 
59. On p. 103 sig. m2 is misprinted m3. 
Lowndes says that all copies have the mis- 

ination of 194 for 164, but it is to be seen 
a in (c), (e), and (g), and Lowndes omits to 
state that on p. 201 sig. u3 is misprinted v3 in 
all copies. All copies have the mispagination 
120 for 209 and the sig. x., sigs. v and w 
being omitted in all. 


The Tragedies. 

The prologue to ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is on 
p. 1, sig. aa. Sigs. bb, bb2, are both repeated 
in all, but bb3 only in (c), (/), and (g), while 
cc, cc2, and cc3 are missing in all, and gg2 is 
gg3inall. P. 85 is 58 in (@) and (c), and this 
seems not to have been noted heretofore. 
The first print 58 shows these corrections in 
the other copies :— 

“To see now how a iest shall come about,” 
corrected to read ‘“‘To see now how a Jest shall 
come about.” 

** And so are with them above a common bound,” 
corrected to read “‘ And soare with them above a 
common bound.” 

“To so are with his light feathers,” corrected 
to read “* To soare with his light feathers.” 

“A Torch for me, let wantons light of heare,” 
corrected to read “‘A Torch for me, let wantons 
light of heart.” 

Pp. 96 and 154 are respectively 67 and 134 in 
all, and p. 169 is 269, with the wrong century 
thereafter, except pp. 186-187. In all copies 
pp. 341-342 are 143-144, pp. 351-352 are 151- 
152, p. 355 is 335, and p. 389 is 399. 

Cuas. A. HERPICH. 
New York City. 


SORTES EVANGELIC: ST. EUGENIA. 

_ Tere is curious evidence of the custom 
in the early Christian Church of divination 
by the Gospels in the Armenian Acts of 
St. Eugenia. These are translated by Mr. 
F. C. Conybeare in his book ‘The Armenian 
Apology and Acts of Apollonius and other 
Monuments of Early Christianity’ (second 
edition, London, 1896, pp. 147 et segq.). The 
passage relating to the sortes Hvangelice is 
the following :— 

“But Eugenia disguised as a man remained in 
the aforesaid monastery, locked in spiritual union 
with Protus and Hyacinthus. And they pro- 
gressed so much in the divine love in Christ that in 
two years’ time they took into their minds the 
whole book. But in the third year, while they 
were still pursuing such a life, the elder of the 


monastery died and passed from this life to his 
Lord. And after his death it seemed good to all 
the brethren to appoint the blessed Eugenia to the 
principalship. But Eugenia declined, for she was 
restrained by scruples of conscience, and felt that 
a woman ought not to be head of a congregation of 
men of God. And yet she feared to become a source 
of aversion and turpitude to those who invited her 
to take the post. Then they all with one will and 
accord coniied her, and she returned them the 
following answer again and again: ‘In the con- 
regation of Christians ye said that Christ will of 

is own accord define that which is to be according 
to His pleasure. Wherefore, if ye so command, let 
the Gospel be brought forward, and let us open and 
read it, and whatsoever command first meets the 
eye let us give ear thereunto.’ So they brought the 
holy Gospel, and the blessed Eugenia took it and 
adored, and they all held their peace and prayed. 
Then she opened and read the place in which it is 
written : ‘Jesus said to His disciples, Ye know that 
the rulers of the heathen are lords, and the great 
ones oppress them. But let it not be so in your 
midst also; but he that shall among you desire to 
become first, let him be least of you and servant of 
all” But after she had read this Eugenia said: 
a up your minds upon this model that I shall 

so.’” 


The custom of deciding matters by refer- 
ence to the ‘ Aineid’ of Virgil and to the 
Bible is of great antiquity and persistence. 
Religious biography contains many examples. 

Mr. Conybeare has pointed out the interest- 
ing fact that the verses by which St. Eugenia 
was made the head of the monastery repre- 
sent a different text of the Gospels from that 
now received. The quotation gives as one 
passage sentences which are now separated, 
The later Latin recension accommodates the 
quotation to Matt. xx. 25 and Luke xxv. 25, 
oblivious of the circumstance that these pas- 
sages could not be simultaneously visible at 
the one opening of the book. It may be 
suggested that a harmony of the Gospels 
was used, but Tatian’s does not solve the 
problem. 

Eugenia is one of several women saints 
who adopted male attire. The names of 
St. Marina and of St. Margaret are in Vora- 
gine. In an interesting catalogue recently 
issued by Breslauer & wen of Berlin, there 
is a notice of a quarto tract of twenty pages 
issued at Florence in 1572, containing “ La 
Rappresentatione di Santa Eufrosina, Ver- 
gine. La quale essendo maritata si fuggi tra 
Monaci come maschio, & ivi stette trent’ 
otto anni, & alla sua morta fu conosciuta dal 
padre com’ ella volle.” Another edition issued 
at Siena in 1607 was included in the Mar- 
chetti sale in 1876. Whether this should be 
classed as hagiography or folk-lore might be 
a theme for discussion. 

Wituram E. A. Axon. 


Manchester. 
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“SENCE”: “SENSE.” 

In a perusal of the First Folio of Shake- 
speare’s plays one is struck with the com- 
parative indifference shown throughout with 
regard to the two forms “sence” and “ sense.” 
os pn the word in the sixteenth and 
early seventeenth centuries was written pho- 
netically rather than with any regard to 
etymological propriety. It may be useful to 
bring together a few illustrative examples 


from dramas representative of the poets | 


different periods. The text here used is that 
of the edition produced in 1876, in reduced 
facsimile, by Messrs. Chatto & Windus, with 
a brief and useful introduction by Halliwell- 
Phillipps. 

In ‘eww Labour’s Lost,’ 1. i. 57-64, the 
phrase “common sense” is presented exactly 
as it appeared at a later day in the disquisi- 
tions of the philosophers who opposed the 
doctrines of Hume. ter in the same scene, 


however, we find the following (Il. 238-41) :— | 


All sences to that sence did make their repaire 
To feele onely looking on fairest of faire ; 

Me thought all his sences were lockt in his eye 
As Jewells in Christall for some Prince to buy. 
On the other hand, Act IIL opens with the 

Injunction, 
Warble, childe, make passionate my sense of hearing. 
In V. ii. 259-60 the keen, razor-like tongues 
of mocking wenches are described as 
Cutting a smaller haire then may be seene, 
Aboue the sense of sence so sensible. 
Of three examples found in ‘ Midsummer 


Night’s Dream’ one is “O take the sence” | 
(IL. ii. 45), and the other two are respectively | 
l. 27 and 1. 179 of III. ii, “their sense thus | 


weake” and “the seeing sense.” Shylock’s 
famous appeal in ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ III. 
i. 64, reads, “ Hath not a Jew eyes? hath not 
a Jew hands, organs, dementions, sences, 
affections, passions,”*&e.? “Sence” is the 
form used in the remarks of both Gregory 
and Sampson, ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ I. i. 30. 
“ Awake your Senses” is attributed to Brutus 
in ‘ Julius Cesar,’ III. ii. 17. 

The first example of several in ‘ Hamlet’ is 
in I. ii. 99 :— 

For, what we know must be, and is as common 

As any the most vulgar thing to sence 
In vehemently addressing his mother (III. 
iv. 37) Hamlet exclaims :— 

If damned Custome haue not braz’'d it so, 

That it is proofe and bulwarke against Sense. 
In the famous speech beginning 

Look here, upon this picture, and on this, 


the First Folio omits the sentence “Sense, 
sure, you have,” &c., where the word occurs 
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three times. Neither has it, in a further 
speech, “That monster, custom, who all 
sense doth eat.” “ Despight of Sense and 
'Secrecie” occurs in III. iv. 92, and “halfe 
sense” in [V. v. 7. Laertes is made to ex- 
claim (LV. v. 154) :— 

Oh heate drie vp my Braines, teares seuen times salt 
Burne out the Sence and Vertue of mine eye ; 
while in V. i. 76 Hamlet is responsible for 
the remark that “the hand of little Imploy- 
ment hath the daintier sense.” 

‘ Measure for Measure’ contains a number 
of examples, some of them in expressions that 
have become proverbial, and the majority of 
them are in the form “sence.” In I. iv. 59 
we find “the wanton stings and motions of 
the sence,” and in II. ii. 142-3 we have the 
word twice :— 

Shee speakes, and ‘tis such sence 

That my Sence breeds with it. 
At |. 169 of the same scene the question is 
put whether or not “Modesty may more 

tray our Sence” than woman’s lightness. 

haosle exclaims (II. iv. 75), “ Your sence 
pursues not mine” ; and the famous passage 
of III. i. 76 begins, “The sence of death is 
most in apprehension.” In V. i. there are 
four examples: “infirmity of sence,” 1. 47 ; 
“the oddest frame of sense,” |. 61; “there is 
sence in truth,” 1. 220; and “against all 
sence,” |, 434. 

‘King Lear’ has “square of sense,” [. i. 76 ; 
| “jarring sense,” IV. vii. 16; “my sences,” 
‘IIL. iv. 13; and * your other Senses,” IV. vi. 5. 
The gracious Duncan (‘ Macbeth,’ L. vi. 3) 
appreciates the effects of the air upon the 
|“ gentle sences,” while Macbeth, in IT. i. 36, 
wonders if the dagger is “sensible,” and at 
l. 44 strives to persuade himself that his eyes 
“are made the fooles o’ th’ other Sences.” 
“ Pester’'d Senses” are commiserated in V. ii. 
23; “my sences would have cool’d” is the 
reading of V. v. 10; while the great outburst 
of V. vii. 49 is given thus :— 
| And be these Jugling Fiends no more beleeu’d 

That palter with vs in a double sence ! 

‘The Winter's Tale’ has “Sences” in the 
fifteenth line of the first scene. “Sence” 
occurs in II, i. 150, while the visitor to the 
Oracle reports (IIL. i. 10) that his “Sence” 
was so much surprised by the response that 
he “ was nothing.” It is in keeping with this 
to find in ‘The Tempest,’ V. i. 158 : -- 

Howsoe’er you have 
Beene justled from your sences. 

It would be important to compare the 
promiscuous treatment exemplified in these 
extracts with the practice of Shakespeare's 
contemporaries and immediate successors, 
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and this may be accomplished in some 
measure on a future occasion, especially when 
the ‘H.E D.’ has sufticiently advanced to give 
its invaluable aid. Meanwhile, it may be 
said that the Authorized Version of Scripture 
appears from the first (or, at any rate, from 
a very early stage in its existence) to have 
had ** senses” in Hebrews v. 14, which is its 
one example of the term. At the moment 
the earliest edition available for reference is 
dated 1634, and there the word has its modern 
form. It may just be added that in an 
apparently good reprint of Cotton’s ‘ Mon- 
taigne ’ the translator remarks in his preface: 
“In truth both Mr. Florio and I are to be 
excused, where we miss of the sence of the 
author.” This would appear to bring the 
employment of the phonetic spelling to 1685. 
In this year died the Earl of Roscommon, in 
whose ‘ Essay of Translated Verse’ occurs the 
remark that ‘“‘ want of decency is want of 
sense.” Tuomas BAYNE 


& Q.’ AnaGramM.—WNotes and Queries— 
a question-sender. The above anagram, from 
the St. James’s Gazette of 6 August, should be 
recorded if it has not already been noted in 
*‘N. & Q. I gather that it appeared in the 
Liverpool Post. URLLAD 


HampstEaD Pertopicats.—In reference to 
the following, which appears ante, p. 160, 
regarding the 7'ransactions of the Hampstead 
Antiquarian and Historical Society, “ Whether 
the work now issued is a continuation of the 
‘Hampstead Annual’ we are unable to say,” 
will you kindly allow me to inform you that 
the 7'ransactions of our society have nothing 
whatever to do with the ‘ Hampstead Annual,’ 
except that both publications are issued by 
the same publisher ? C. J. Municu. 


_ Buneay.—The late Canon Taylor, in his 
interesting book on ‘Names and their His- 
tories,’ gives as the derivation of this place- 
name ton gué=good ford. It is just on the 
Suffolk side of the river Waveney, the 
boundary throughout its course between the 
counties of Norfolk and Suffolk. A loop in 
its descent forms a small peninsula below 
Bungay, where a ford, no doubt useful in 
prunitive times, furnished a passage over 
the river. In Brabner’s ‘ Comprehensive 
Gazetteer of England and Wales,’ however, 
we are told that “the name is said to be a 
corruption of le bon eye, the beautiful island,” 
& most improbable mixture of languages. 
The expression used by Suckling in his 
History of Suffolk’ is somewhat ambiguous. 
Here, he says, within ramparts constructed 


in Roman times, “the Saxon fixed his dwell- 
ing—called it his Burgh in the goodly island, 
and lived comparatively secure.” Is he 
attempting to join the words ‘‘ burgh” and 
‘*eye,” or does he mean, like the writer in 
the * Gazetteer,’ that the place - name is 
formed from “goodly island”? There is a 
town called Burgh much lower down the 
Waveney, near its confluence with the Yare, 
confusion with which may have led to the 
idea that Bungay was Semen Burgh. 


. LYNN, 
Blackheath. 


CHANNEL ISLAND NAMES ANCIENTLY ASSO- 
CIATED WITH CoRNWALL.—St. Michael in the 
Priory of the Vale, St. Sampsons, St. Aubins 
(Aubyns), Tintageux, Tintagel. There are 
three places bearing the name Tintageux : 
one in Sark, a priory in Herm, and another 
at Pleinmont Point in Guernsey. 

T. W. Carey. 

Guernsey. 


Lorp CHESTERFIELD ON LAUGHTER. — See 
my reply 4S. viii. 272. It may be worth 
adding that in 1776 Hannah More, Dr. John- 
son, and Garrick spent ‘‘above an hour 
laughing in defiance of every rule of decorum 
and Chesterfield ” (*‘ Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah 
More,’ ed. W. Roberts, 1834, vol. i. p. 70). 

W. G. 

2, Bardwell Road, Oxford. 


| Westminster Custom.—I always feel that 
one of the primary objects for which ‘N. & Q.’ 
exists is to prevent old customs from being 
| forgotten. In London, where life is livec 
so fast, there is considerable danger of what 
is old being pushed aside by what is new. 
therefore send the following extract from the 
fifth number of the Westminster Observer, pub- 
lished on 2 August, as I think a record of the 
event there described should be preserved in 
the pages of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“Sr. James’s Day IN Westminster. — For 
several generations—we had almost written from 
time immemorial—the day dedicated to this saint 
has been quietly and [unJostentatiously observed 
in this old city. It is the name-day of the Rev. 
James Palmer, to whose benevolence the founda- 
tion of some of the United Westminster Almshouses 
is due, and who desired that an annual gathering 
of the *Almspeople and Out-Pensioners’ should 
be held on that day, and conformably to that wish 
the meeting always takes place on 2July. The 
trustees, or at least some of them, put in an 
appearance, and generally the Dean of Westminster 
is present. On Friday last the gathering took 
place, the almspeople assembling as expected at 
ll o'clock. 1 am informed that they were regaled 
with a slight repast of cake and lemonade, the 
two wardens, Messrs. Griffiths and Huggins (alms- 
men)—wearing large medallions embossed with a 
| portrait of Emery Hill, another old Westminster 
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worthy, suspended from their necks by a bright | 
scarlet ribbon — being indefatigable in looking | 
after the general comfort, acting under the 
instructions of Mr. E. H. Fedarb, the super- 
intendent, and his daughter. At half-past eleven 
the Dean of Westminster entered the board- | 
room, accompanied by the Rev. H. G. Daniell. | 
Bainbridge, of Westminster Abbey, Messrs. | 
Herbert Stewart, the chairman of the trustees, 
William Davis, Abel Simner, and Trollope, the | 
clerk and solicitor. The short religious service— 
consisting of the ante-Communion service, the 
collect, epistle, and gospel for St. James’s Day, and 
some other prayers—was proceeded with, and the 
devout attention of our old friends was very 
marked. Mr. Trollope, the clerk, read a few | 
extracts from the scheme of the foundation, and | 
the rules and regulations for its government. He | 
also stated the number of almspeople and out- | 
pensioners enjoying the benefits of the endow- | 
ment to be about thirty and fifty-six respectively, 
when Mr. Stewart addressed some few observations, 
especially calling attention to the ending of the 
South African war, the illness and recovery of the 
King, and the death of the Rev. George Napier, 
whose loss is a very great one, as he always took 
a very lively interest in the work of the almshouses 
as now carried on. He wound up by expressing a 
hope that every one might be spared to meet in 
the same place to celebrate the recurrence of 
St. James's Day, 1903, in which all the almspeople 
and out-pensioners devoutly joined, and then all 
present slowly dispersed. We were informed that 
a large number has enjoyed the privileges for many 
years, one old lady, who has just entered her eighty- 
ninth year, having resided there for twenty-seven 
years.” 

Imay add that I have made inquiries, and 
find that the last sentence is true and that 
the name of the old lady to whom reference 
is made is Jackson, and, further, that there 
are two other old ladies in the institution, 
Mrs. Cutler and Mrs. Cullen, whose ages 
are respectively eighty-six and eighty-three. 
There are several widowers on the founda- 
tion, but I find that their ages are not quite 
so advanced, neither is it so with the seven 
old married couples there. This notice is 
also of interest, as it’ appears to have some 
bearing upon the articles contributed by | 
Mr. Hartann-Ox upon ‘St. Margaret's | 
Church and Westminster Benefactors,’ 9 8. 
ix. 181, 242, 303, 382, 463. 

Curisty P. ScuuyLer. 
St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 


Harrison Arnswortnu’s House at KENSAL 
Green.—The following interesting note on 
one of the residences of this still popular 
writer is from the Daily Chronicle of 4 July : 

“The Manor House, Kensal Green, for some years 
the residence of Harrison Ainsworth, is in the 
market to let, possibly to be sold. In spite of 
the steady popularity of the author's works and 
the constant , for new editions, the house 


remains undistinguished in any way. Ainsworth 
removed to it from the Elms, at Kilburn, the exact 


situation of which, like that of the house Gold- 
smith inhabited in the same locality, is uncertain. 
There is no doubt, however, about the Manor 
House. While living there Ainsworth was visited 
by Dickens, Leigh Hunt, and Forster. Dickens, 
in a letter dated April, 184], says: ‘With all 
imaginable pleasure, I quite look forward to the 
day. It is an age since we met, and it ought not 
to be......1 will bring it, together with the ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ to your house-warming.’ The house is built 
in the early nineteenth-century fashion, with a flat- 
faced front and blind windows, introduced to avoid 
the window tax while preserving the symmetry of 
the aspect. In appearance it is rather uninviting, 
but the interior is large and roomy. On the left 
hand is the carriage entrance and courtyard, and on 
the other side along garden. At the time Ainsworth 
lived in it there were very few houses within sight. 
coeses His descriptions of the surrounding country 
in ‘Rookwood’ and others of his novels are taken 
direct from nature. At the present time the line 
of houses and shops is almost continuous from 
London to Wembley.” 
Cuartes Hiatt. 


A Watnut Loc. — The Timber Trades 
Journal for 12 July gives the following trans- 
lation of the history of a walnut log just 
received at Liverpool from Italy :-- 


“Referring to the log of walnut you ay ny pur- 
chased from my brother Antony last year, he got it 
from my deceased father, John Baptist, on 24 April, 
1892. My father got it on 20 February, 1863, from 
Charles Dellanegra, who got it hereditarily from 
his mother, Ketty Cana, on 28 September, 1840. 
Ketty Cana got it hereditarily from her father on 
6 April, 1788. The said John Baptist Cana was in 
yossession of it before it was established in the Rent 
oll of this Department, which was in 1768. From 
an old legend existing in this Department it seems 
the said John Baptist Cana, who built up the wine 
press in 1747,and taking(took ?)the walnut tree from 
one of his properties once possessed by Count Louis 
Salomone in the place called Isola in the territory 
of this Department. It is also said that there were 
not sufficient oxen in the region to carry the tree, 
which was yet green, to the place where the house 
was subsequently placed after having built the 
press. It was necessary to provide half a cow, with 
much bread and wine, to compensate the men who 
helped for the carrying of the famous log, which 
was considered as a rarity in the country of Serre- 
villa. This is all I have been able to get by search- 
ing in the archives of the Department and by 
speaking with the oldest men of the country.” 


The account is accompanied by a litho- 
photo illustration of the log in question, 
the dimensions of which are quoted as about 
26 ft. long and 3 ft. to 3 ft. 4 in. square. 

Harry Hems. 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


Prince RupEeRT AFTER THE RESTORATION. 
—The figure of Prince Rupert, that brilliant 
but most unfortunate cavalry leader, has 
always been, and perhaps always will be, 
an attractive one in many respects. He is 
one of the outstanding figures of the great 
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Civil War in England. His career after the 
Restoration, however, is perhaps not so well 
known. 

He arrived at the Court of King Charles IT. 
in October, 1660; but, says Pepys, “he is 
welcome to nobody.” No explanation is given 
for this statement, and the reason can only 
be matter of conjecture ; anyhow, it was no 
very serious reason, for the king appears to 
have heartily welcomed his cousin, and 
granted him a large pension. 

In April, 1661, the old instinct of the 
soldier awoke in the prince, and he took his 
way to Vienna, in order to try to get a com- 
mand from the emperor in his war against 
the Turks ; but in this he failed, the emperor 
refusing to grant his request. Prince Rupert 
then returned to England, and until May, 
1662, when he was appointed Privy Coun- 
cillor, he seems to have occupied himself 
largely in making chemical researches. He 
invented a gunpowder of more than ten times 
the usual strength, while his discovery of 
prince’s metal and drops is well known. 
The prince has been said to have been the 
discoverer of the art of engraving in mezzo- 
tinto, but lately doubt has been thrown on 
this statement, and Ludwig von Sugen is 
credited with the discovery, he having after- 
wards imparted the whole secret to Prince 
Rupert. 

In 1662 Prince Rupert, in company with 
the Duke of York, Monck, Duke of Albe- 
marle, Lord Sandwich, and others, was 
appointed one of the Commissioners for 
Tangiers, that troublesome dowry of Queen 
Catherine of Braganza, which cost England 
so vast an outlay, both of money and of 
trouble, and which was of so little service to 
her in return. 

As one of the patentees of the Royal Africa 
Company, the prince felt keenly the disputes 
with the Dutch on the African coast, and a 
fleet was manned to be sent to Guinea with 
Prince Rupert in command. “I doubt few 
will be pleased with his going,” says Pepys, 
“being accounted an unhappy [7.e., unfortu- 
nate] man.” The fleet, however, never got 
further than the Downs. 

Early in 1665 Rupert became seriously 
ill, but by April was sufficiently recovered to 
go to sea as Admiral of the White, under 
the Duke of York. At the battle of Sole- 
bay, on 3 June, his squadron led the attack. 
During all the subsequent war with the 
Dutch the prince held a responsible post, 
with the exception of a few months in 1665, 
when, to his great indignation, the command 
of the fleet was given to Lord Sandwich. To 
the prince King Charles turned when the roar 


of the Dutch guns was insulting all England 
from the Medway, and he was at once sent 
down to Woolwich to take command there. 

After this for a short time the prince seems 
to have given himself up to more peaceful 
pursuits, and in 1668 he held the position of 
Constable of Windsor Castle, a fact which 
stands recorded on his coffin-plate, amongst 
many other honours. 

Then Rupert and Albemarle together pro- 
pounded a scheme for discovering a passage 
through the Canadian lakes to the South 
Seas, which resulted in the incorporation of 
the famous Hudson’s Bay Company, a part 
of their territory being called by the famous 
soldier prince’s name—Rupert’s Land. 

Yet still the love of battle was in the 
prince, and in 1672 he took part in the third 
Dutch war, being subsequently appointed 
General by Sea and Land and Lord Admiral 
of the Fleet. This occurred when the Duke 
of York, a sincere Catholic at least, resigned 
= his offices after the passing of the Test 
Act. 

Prince Rupert's supposed connexion with 
the country party and with Lord Shaftes- 
bury can only have been of very short 
duration, and is of little importance. True, 
he visited Shaftesbury openly when that 
peer was in disgrace at Court ; but little else 
can be said of the matter. 

At last the prince’s busy, active life came 
to an end, not, as would surely have best 
befitted him, in a battle, but of a fever, on 
29 November, 1682, at his house in Spring 
Gardens. Mauve H. BarTHoLoMew. 

13, South Grove, Highgate. 

[Many of the supplied by our corre- 
PNB will found under Rupert in the 
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WE must request correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Capt. Epwarp WIDDRINGTON, OF FELTON. 
—-Evidence is wanted of the death and place 
of burial of Capt. Edward Widdrington, of 
Felton, who is stated to have been slain at 
the battle of the Boyne (1 July, 1690). He 
was the fourth son of William. first Lord 
Widdrington, of Blankney, Lincolnshire, and 
of Widdrington, Northumberland, and was 
admitted to Gray’s Inn 14 May, 1656. As 
Capt. Edward Widdrington he married at 
Felton, 25 February, 1660/1, Dorothy, widow 
and devisee of Robert Lisle, of Felton, and 
daughter and heiress (or coheiress) of Sir 
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Thomas Horsiay, of Long Horsley, Knt. Mrs. | French, on Tuesday, August 26th, the Mayor 
Widdrington died 20 July, 1679, and was | (Mr. George Collard) reterred to Canterbury 
buried at Felton, but the parish register| as “the mother city of the English people.” 
contains no record of her husband’s burial. | 1 should be glad to be informed as to the 
Their eldest son, Edward Widdrington, mar- | origin of this title. The oath taken by free- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Caryll, third| men is very quaint: they pledge themselves 
Viscount Molyneux (articles before marriage | to be “obedient to the Mayor of this city 
24 June, 1687). Consequently, if Capt. Wid- | for the time being,” and are enjoined, ‘if they 
drington did indeed fight at the Boyne, he| should know of any congregation, affinity, or 
must have been at that time a man in| assembly made against the King’s Majesty’s 
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middle life and also had several grand- 
children. His will has not been found, but 
an administration of his personal estate was 
granted at Durham 8 June, 1699. The evi- 
dence is required for a rer of Widdring- 
ton of Felton, which | am attempting to 
construct for the next volume of the new 
‘History of Northumberland.’ 
J. C. Hopeson. 
Alnwick. 


Parntines at has an 
interesting reference in his ‘Journal’ to two 
paintings which he saw at Bethlehem. The 
passage is this :— 

“We then went down below to a grotto, where 
was the stable and the manger......Here were two 

ivtures, which Chateaubriand said were Murillos ; 
ut upon the slightest glance we were convinced 
they were no Murillos.” 
Can any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ say if the painter 
of these works has been identified? W. B. 


“Kit-Car” Porrrarrs.—What are these ? 
Lord KR. 8. Gower constantly speaks of this 
species of portraiture in his ‘Old Diaries,’ 
1902. The locution is embarrassing, nut to 
say irritating, to a novice in such technical 
terms. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, U.-on-M., Manchester. 

[Less than half length, but including the hands ; 
for origin see ‘N.E.D.’_ The phrase “kit-Cat por- 
trait” is in regular use. ] 


Georce KIRKE was admitted to West- 
minster School 28 September, 1784. Can any 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ help me to aa him? 

G. F. R B. 


Daniotro.— A _ portrait prefixed to the 
‘Giardino dei Pensieri’ of Francesco Marco- 
lini da Forli, 1784, is signed “ Jos: Daniotto— 
tot. hoe opus, sculp.” None of the illustra 
tions of the book is signed. The name 
Daniotto does not appear in any biographical 
dictionary to which | have access. Who was 
he; and did he engrave the whole of the 
illustrations or the portrait only ? 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


CanTerbury.— Upon the presentation of 
the freedom of this city to Field-Marshal 
Earl Roberts and Major-General Sir J. D. P. 


| peace, tw give timely notice to the —, 

SLepGcEs.—At Coniston, Lancs, sledges are 
'used for bringing slate down from a quarry. 
|The sledges produce regular undulations in 
the surface of the road, the distance from 
/erest to crest being abuut three times the 
‘length of the sledge. Will readers kindly 
mention any localities with which they may 
be acquainted where sledges are employed 
(otherwise than on snow-covered roads), and 
state if they have observed such undula- 
tions VauGuan Cornisu, D.Sc. 

72, Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 


PLace-NAMES.—Having sought in vain in 
| Sir H. Maxwell’s standard work on ‘Scottish 
| Land-names’ for explanations of the following 
| place-names, may | apply to him, or to some 
|other man of knowledge, for a little infor- 
mation | 

1. Garphar, near Straiton, in Ayrshire. Is 
this name Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, or what? 

2. Craigdasher, as spelt in Ordnance Survey 
| map, and occasionally by local people Craig- 
daisher, a hill, or small mountain, near Car- 
lyle’s Craigenputtock (“hill of the hawk”), in 
Upper Nithsdale. 

3. Craigenvey, a place-name in the same 
part of Scotland, evidently Celtic, and per- 
haps derived from the raven. 

t will be needless to refer to books one 
who lives in the wilds. 


Sronex.—Can any reader tell me the origin 
and locality of this name ! 
STONEX. 
30, Lorne Street, Chester. 


Tuomas Warre.—In the ‘Monumental 
Inscriptions in the West Indies’ appears the 
following notice: “Thomas Waite, Lord 
Pennant, Marshal of Jamaica, 1677-1712, son 
of the regicide.” Can any one tell me if this 
is the family from which Waite and Cleaver 
Smith descended ? R. W. SMITH. 


Lerrres pE Cacuet.--In ‘The Guardian 
of Marie Antoinette,’ lately published, the 
author speaks of /ettres de cachet being an 
article of commerce, and of a supply being 
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kept by the Marquise de Langeac for sale at 
twenty-five louis each (p. 480). This seems 
to me an astonishing statement, and I should 
be much obliged to any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who could give me particulars confirming 
this or otherwise, or who could refer me 
to any work (preferably in English) where I 
could learn further details. James CULL. 


KNIGHTLEY CHARLETON.-—Can any of your 
readers inform me who was the father of 
Knightley Charleton, of Apley Castle, whose 
son Robert was Sheriff of Salop in 1472, and 
tell me in what manner they were connected 
with John de Cherleton, Baron of — 

M.D. 


MisopoLus.—Who was S. H., who appears 
on the title-page, with the suffix of Misodolus, 
of “Do no Right, Take no Wrong, Keep what 
you Have, Get what you Can; or, the Way 
of the World Displayed. London, printed 
for Robert Gifford, in Old Bedlam without 
Bishopsgate, 1711,” and where can a copy be 
seen? It is not in the B.M. 

XYLOGRAPHER. 


Tue Coronation Canopy. — When, and 
why, did the privilege of holding the canopy 
at the coronation of the British sovereign 
lapse from the hands of the Barons of the 
Cinque Ports? Although the Barons were 
officially present at the Coronation of King 
Edward Vil they did not perform this 
function, it being delegated to the Earls 
Rosebery, Spencer, Cadogan, and Derby. On 
a monument to the memory of Capt. Thos. 
Delves, on the south wall of St. Clement's 
Church, Hastings, it is recorded that “he 
had ye Honor of being one of the Barons of 
this Antient Towne and port who carried the 
Canepy over King Charles ye second at his 
Coronation.” I understand that until early in 
the present [last ?] century part of the gorgeous 
canopy which was held over George [. at 
his coronation did duty as a pulpit cloth in 
St. Clement’s Church. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


Tae Towns.—In Canon Ashwell’s 
‘Life of Bishop Wilberforce,’ 1879, vol. i. 
chap. vi. p. 170, occurs the following sen- 
tence :— 

“ Archdeacon Wilberforce was soon felt to be the 
stirring spirit and master-mind of the neighbour- 
hood, capable of attracting to himself whatever was 
zealous or intellectual in‘ the three towns’ of Ports- 
mouth, Portsea, and Gosport.” 

Was the term “ the three towns ” ever applied 
as above (7.¢., between quotation marks) to 


these three places? It certainly is not now, 
the only places called ‘* the Three Towns,” so | 


far as I am aware, being Plymouth, Devon- 
port, and Stonehouse, which commonly bear 
that title. I wonder if the late Canon Ash- 
well can have confused the two great naval 
ports in his mind. It is certainly curious if 
at any time they ever bore the same dis- 
tinctive and comprehensive second appella- 
tion of “the Three Towns”; if ever used now 
in reference to Portsmouth, the term would 
include Portsmouth, Portsea, and Southsea, 
not Gosport. W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


Noveuists’ Accuracy.—This is proverbi- 
ally questionable. Like poets, they enjoy a 
breadth of statement which gullible readers 
innocently swallow. Not so I, however, bein 
a modest member of both fraternities myself. 
Apropos of this prefatory remark, fell 
recently upon a passage in Zola’s ‘Rome’ 
which leads me to doubt its veracity. The 
paragraph commences at p. 244 thus :— 

** Mais ce qui étonna le plus le jeune prétre, ce fut 
@apprendre que le Saint-Pére était un déterminé 
chasseur, lorsque l’age ne l’avait point encore affaibli. 
Il chassait au ‘ roccolo,’ passionnément.” 

And ends :— 

“Léon XIIL., assis & l’écart, guettant, tapait 
dans ses mains, effarait brusquement les oiseaux, qui 
senvolaient et se prenaient par les ailes dans les 
grandes mailles des filets. Il n'y avait plus qu’a les 
ramasser, puis A les étouffer, d’un léger coup de 
pouce. Les bectigues rétis sont un délicieux régal.” 
Now as Zola is not accustomed to make rash 
statements, I ask, Is this passage accurate ? 
One has heard of medieval militant and 
hunting bishops, but the latter réle sits very 
inconsistently upon the meek and scholarly 

XIII. . B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


CARLYLE, COLERIDGE, AND SWINBURNE.— 
I should be glad to learn what and where 
are the “carnivorous lines” referred to in 
the following passage from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s ‘ Life of Emerson,’ 1885, p.196. The 
author is referring to Emerson’s visit to Eng- 
land in 1847, and his impressions of people he 
met here :— 

* But it is impossible to believe that he passed 
such inhuman judgments on the least desirable 
of his new acquaintances as his friend Carlyle 
has left as a bitter legacy behind him. Carlyle’s 
merciless discourse about Coleridge and Charles 
Lamb, and Swinburne’s carnivorous lines, which 
take such a barbarous vengeance on him for his 
offence, are on the level of political rhetoric rather 
than of scholarly criticism or characterization.” 


R. B. 


Toxton.—I wish to find a place or property 
called Toxton in Sussex, where a family 
named Oriel lived in 1730. F. PALMER. 

Datchet, Windsor. 


| 
| 
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Lorp’s Prayer 1x Verse.—I wish to pro- 
cure a copy of a very beautiful version of the 
Lord’s Prayer, commencing as follows :— 

Thou to the mercy seat our souls dost gather, 

To do our duty unto Thee, our Father : 

To whom all! honour and all praise be given, 

For Thou art the great God who art in heaven 
And so on right through the Lord’s Prayer. 
The original was pe inscribed on vellum 
somewhere in Carolina, U.S., during the Civil 


War. I had a copy of it until only recently, | 


which I cut from some church magazine 
about a dozen years ago. I have, unfor- 
tunately, lost this, and I can only remember 
a few verses of it. J. Brown. 
(Many metrical versions are given at 6 S. xii. % 
110, 169, 258, but not the one now inquired after. 
At the penultimate reference John Bright, under 
the initials J. B., supplied a rendering of the version 


occurring in canto xi. of the ‘ Purgatorio.’] 


Famity. (See ‘Welsh Manuscript 


Beglics. 


KNIGHTS OF THE GARTER. 
(9 S. x. 109.) 


In the early days of the Order it was usual 
for commoners to receive the Garter. Of the 
twenty-five original knights, or “founders,” 
as they were commonly called, only twelve 
were peers of England. To enumerate all 
the commoners who have been elected into 
| the Order would take up too much space in 
|*‘N. &Q.’ Since the accession of the Hano- 
verian dynasty four members of the House 
of Commons have received the Order. Sir 
Robert Walpole was elected in 1726, and 
was created Earl of Orford in 1742. Frederick, 
Lord North, was elected in 1772, and succeeded 
as second Earl of Guilford in 1790. Robert 
Stewart, Viscount Castlereagh, was elected in 
1814, and succeeded as second Marquis of 


Pedigrees,’ 9” S. v. 109.)\—Mr. Pym Yeatman | Londonderry in the peerage of Ireland in 
refers to the following entry: “ Ell his| 1821. Whether Henry Temple, Viscount Pal- 
hand in E.P. 23 gre Mr. Davies his hand ibm | merston, should be called a commoner is 
6269.” I should feel much obliged to Mr. | doubtful, as, although a member of the House 


YeaTMan if he would give me any informa- | of Commons, he was an Irish peer at the time 


tion with respect to the Ell referred to in his 
note. Did he belong to a local family, and 
what were his arms, if he was entitled to any ? 
H. G. Ett. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 
_ Beaps ry tae East.—I should be glad of 
information respecting the use of beads in the 
East. Members of my family have lately 
received several chaplets, some from Con- 
stantinople, others from Mount Athos and 


Jerusalem. One large one has its beads all | 


alike, the others having small beads, with 
larger ones— much like the Roman rosary 
—at intervals. What religious formula is 
ejaculated upon these beads? They must 
have some use, which we are anxious to 
learn, and probably some amongst your 
learned and travelled contributors may be 
good enough to throw light on the subject. 
J. 


[You will find much valuable information in the 
‘New English Dictionary’ and the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ In the East as in the West beads are 
connected with prayer. The very name was trans- 
ferred from paver to the onal globular bodies 
used for “‘ telling beads.”] 


JACK -IN-THE-BOX.”—In Wm. Chappell’s 
‘Old English Popular Music’ I note in a 
description of the virginal that the strings 
were twitched by the leaping up of “ jacks ”— 
slender bits of wood armed with quills. Have 


we here a clue to the name of that startling 
toy a “Jack-in-the-box,” or had this the 


| of his election. 
| The Earl of Liverpool and Viscount Castle- 
'reagh were admitted into the Order in 1814 
| as supernumerary knights, as the ranks were 
| then full, by virtue of a statute which dis- 
en with the statute by which thenumber of 

nights, other than princes of the blood-royal 
and foreign potentates, is limited to twenty- 
five, but at the same time ordained that no 
further election of such knights should take 
| place until a vacancy should have occurred 
subsequent to the reduction of the number 
of knights-subjects to the original number. 
| In 1831, however, the statute was again dis- 
pensed with, and Charles, Earl Grey, was 
admitted a knight under the same pro- 
visions as Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh. 
On 8 August, 1902, the Dukes of Wellington 
and Sutherland were invested with the 
insignia of the Order by his present Majesty, 
although the number of knights is complete. 
It is presumed that the election of the two 
dukes as supernumerary knights has been 
effected under the provisions of a similar 
statute to those recorded above, but the 
circumstances, being exceptional, may be 
thought worthy of record in ‘N. & Q.’ 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


A detailed reply to the inquiry of E. A. 
would, I fear, occupy too much space in your 
pages, if, as I presume, he intends to be taken 
the dictionary meaning of the word com- 
moner, t.e., “one who, even ‘if titled, does not 


priority ? E. L.-W 


belong to the peerage.” Many such have 
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been admitted to the most noble Order of 
the Garter. Of the original twenty - six 
knights, no fewer than fifteen appear to have 
been commoners, though one, Sir Thomas 
Holland, was afterwards created Earl of 
Kent ; and of the subsequent creations by 
Edward III. twelve were commoners. Of 
the twelve succeeding sovereigns down to 

ueen Elizabeth, eleven of them created 
Knights of the Garter, and all included 
commoners. Sir Henry Lee, created Knight 
of the Garter in 1597, appears to have been 
the last so honoured, with the exceptions of 
Edward Montagu in 1660, who afterwards 
became first Earl of Sandwich, and Sir 
Robert Walpole in 1726 

This information and much more on the 
same subject will be found in Haydn's ‘ Book 
of Dignities.’ Wma. Norman. 


Pepys’s ‘ Diary,’ 27 May, 1660, states that 
on that date Sir Edward Montagu, Knt. 
(afterwards Earl of Sandwich), and General 
Monk received the distinction, 

“the only two for many years that have had the 
Garter given them before they had the honours of 
an earldom, or the like, excepting only the Duke of 
Buckingham, who was only Sir George Villiers 
when he was made Knight of the Garter.” 

GrorceE GILBERT. 


Branstitt Caste (9 x. 149).—Bransil 
(as it is now spelt) Castle, nothing of which 
remains, was situated in the parish of East- 
nor, three miles from Ledbury. LEastnor 
Castle (Lady Henry Somerset's) is in the same 

rish. Bransil is now a private residence, 
in the occupation, I believe, of C. W. Bell, 
Esq. E. C. Cousens. 


‘Tue Sout’s Erranp’ (9" S. x. 150).—This 
poem, generally known as ‘'l'he Lie,’ did not 
appear in the works of Du Bartas until the 
edition of 1633, and there is no reason to 
believe that the editor, J. Sylvester, was its 
author; he simply appropriated it. In his 
*Courtly Poets’ (1870) Hannah dates it 
“certainly before 1608; possibly before 1596.” 
It was first printed in Davison’s ‘ Poetical 
Rhapsody,’ published in 1602; but a copy of 
it in Harl. MS. 2296, No. 23, is assigned to 
1596. This disproves the possibility of Ralegh 
having composed it in 1618, just prior to his 
execution ; or in 1603, after his first sentence. 
Possibly it dates back to the period of his 
marriage with Elizabeth Throgmorton in 1593, 
and during his imprisonment. Many copies 
are known, and show considerable verbal 
variations, extending in some to entire lines. 

ere is a transcript, apparently from Davi- 
son’s work, in Collier’s ‘ Bibliographical Cata- 


logue’ (ii. 224-5), stated to be taken from ‘‘a 
MS. of the time,” and to be headed ‘Sir 
Walter Wrawle his Lye.’ A bibliographical 
list of the poem in MSS. and printed works 
is included in Hannah’s volume. The entry 
of the British Museum copy in Harl. MS. 
2296, No. 23, is worth quoting :— 
* A Satirical Ballad, beginning thus— 

Goe, Sowle the Bodies gueste, 

Vpon a thanke-les Errant, &c. 
The last Stanza is 

Lett Cuckoulds be remembred, 

I will not die their Detter, 

Their Heads are strongelie armed 

To beare the Brunte the better. 

If They themselves denie, 

Their Wifes doe knowe they Lie.” 
Probably this was one of Sylvester’s addi- 
tions. The fact of the poem Losiae brought 
forth several contemporary ‘ Answers,’ of a 
vituperative character against Ralegh, helps 
to confirm him as the author of the original. 
Four of these replies are printed in Hannah’s 
work, and it is remarkable that two of 
these in Ashmole MS. 781 are assigned to 
Ralegh himself, and are included in other 
of his poems in the edition of his works pub- 
lished in 1829. One of the most virulent is 
ascribed by Ritson to Francis Davison (‘ Bibl. 
Poet.,’ 308). T. N. BrusHrtecp. 


The authorship of these lines is admittedly 
a matter of some doubt, but Profs. Henry 
Morley and Hales both, without question, 
ascribe them to Raleigh. Trench says (notes 
to ‘A Household Book of English Poetry ’) 
that the fact of their having first appeared 
in Davison’s ‘Poetical Rhapsody,’ 1608, dis- 
poses of the assertion that Raleigh wrote 
them the night before his execution in 1618, 
but adds that he may have been their author 
at some earlier date, and that there is some 
evidence in favour of this tradition. The 
fact that they appear among the ‘ Posthumi’ 
in Sylvester’s ooested works proves nothing 
as to authorship, as several other pieces are 
there given as his which he certainly did not 
write—e.g., the sonnets “‘ Thrice tosse these 
oaken ashes in the aire” and ‘Thou art not 
faire, for all thy red and white.” The com- 
piler of these ‘Remains,’ moreover, asserts 
that they were “never till now imprinted.” 
Sylvester died in 1618, and ‘The Soul’s Er- 
rand,’ as we know, was first —s vg y 


An HevusKARIAN RARITY IN THE BODLEIAN 
Liprary (9 §. viii. 377 ; ix. 111, 415; x. 14, 
97).—With all respect to your correspondent 
Mr. Apams, I think that Mr. Andrew Lang 
is right, and that he is wrong if he means 
that “habitual” should have an before it, 
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The / in “ habit,” “ habitual,” as in “ history,” 
“historical,” is aspirated, and no one in 
Britain north of the English Tyne would 
think of dropping it, and therefore no diffi- 
culty or want of euphony is found in sayin 
“a habit” or “a habitual” When at school 
was taught that the vowels were “a, e, i, 0, u, 
and sometimes w and y,” whatever this may 
nowadays mean. R. B—r. 

South Shields. 

We have always used an before words of four 
syllables, such as historical, heroical, habitual, in 
which the accent falls on the antepenultimate. } 


Lecenp or Lapy Atice Lea (9 S. x. 68, 
138).—I am obliged to Mr. Ropers and Sr. 
Switsin for their replies to my query, but 
having neither the earlier volumes of ‘N. &Q.’ 
nor ‘Choice Notes from “N. & Q.”’ (‘ Folk- 
lore’) to refer to, I am no wiser than before. 


“ DIFFERENT THAN” (9% x. 128). — May 
I be permitted to refer YounGsTEeR to an 
article with this heading which I contributed 
to ‘N. & Q’ at the beginning of 1898 (9 S. 
i. 3)? To the examples there adduced I 
would add the following choice relic of 
antiquity bequeathed to us in 1634 by the 
dramatist John Ford (‘Perkin Warbeck,’ 
ITI. iv.) :— 
It is the surest policy in princes 
To govern well their own than seek encroachment. 
Perhaps Ford had in mind the ellipsis of 
potius before quam with which we are familiar 
in Latin, but even on that hypothesis the 
English is none the less barbarous. I have 
nothing further to say, except that the mis- 
use of than is increasing in frequency. 

F. Apams. 
115, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Dracon Tree (9 §S. ix. 369, 411). —In 
reference to that most instructive work 
entitled ‘The Child’s Guide to Knowledge,’ 
I forward for the information of Tyrone the 
address of a friend who possesses a copy, 
and who will no doubt give him all infor- 
mation regarding it: L. L. Prichard, M.R.C.S., 
&c., Millbrook Cottage, Millbrook, Jersey. 

THALASSA, 

Tue Mirre (9 viii. 324, 493, 531; ix. 
174, 334, 397, 496).—Lf Lorp ALDENHAM will 
real my note at viii. 532 he will doubtless 
recognize that the writer was merely an 
inquirer to whom no special source of in 
formation was available, and if his lordship, 
out of his unrivalled knowledge of eccle- 
siastical lore, will categorically answer the 
inquiries put by me, he will be contri- 


so acutely at the present juncture to be the 
one thing needful in Church reform, viz., the 
simplification of religion and everything con- 
nected with religion into its primitive and 
essential elements. The question whether 
the Apostles or any of their immediate 
successors used vestments or wore mitres is 
not - to much argument, as, if they did 
use these things, incidental, if not direct 
mention would have been made of the 
practice in the Acts of the Apostles, or in 
the Pauline Epistles, or in the literature 
of the early Church, more especially if these 
ornaments were in any way considered 
essential, and surely the absence of any 
reference to them in contemporary history 
is primd facie evidence that they had not 
been then brought into existence. There is 
to my mind something painfully grotesque 
in the notion that the humble fishermen 
of Galilee ever enshrouded their limbs in 
embroidered copes, and wore linen or metal 
mitres on their heads ; and I submit that the 
burden of proof that they did so rests with 
those who allege that they did rather than 
with those who deny the allegation. 
F. pe H. L. 


Hunter Street, Brunswick Square (9% 
S. vi. 285, 378).—As every one knows who 
has read Ruskin’s ‘ Preterita,’ Ruskin was 
born at No. 54, Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, in 1819. In his own words :— 


** As days went on he [Ruskin’s father) was able 
to take a house in unter Street, Brunswick 
Square, No. 54 (the windows of it, fortunately for 
me, commanded a view of a marvellous iron post out 
of which the water-carts were filled through beau- 
tiful little trap-doors, by pipes like a-con- 
strictors ; and I was never weary of contemplating 
that mystery and the delicious dripping con- 
sequent) ” ; 


and he further describes himself as 


* counting the bricks in the opposite houses, with 
rapturous intervals of excitement, during the filling 
of the water-cart through its leathern pipe, from the 
dripping iron post at the pavement edge; or the 
still more admirable proceedings of the turncock, 
when he turned and turned till a fountain sprang 
up in the middle of the street......Contented by 
help of these occasional glimpses of the rivers of 
Paradise, I lived until | was more than four years 
old in Hunter Street, Brunswick Square, the 
greater part of the year, for a few weeks in the 
summer breathing country air by taking lodgings 
in small cottages......either about Hampstead or at 
Dulwich at Mrs. Ridley’s...... but my chief remain- 
ing impressions of those days are attached to 
Hunter Street.” 

The lease of the house endeared to Ruskin 
by so many childish recollections having 
expired, the house, which is the property of 
the Foundling Hospital, is in course of being 


buting towards what so many minds feel | renovated in order to bring it up to date. 
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The brickwork of the front has been coloured 
and tuck-pointed; the sashes with small 
squares of glass, through which young 
Ruskin counted the bricks in the houses 
opposite and watched the operations of the 
turncock, have been removed, and replaced 
by new sashes glazed with large squares of 
flatted sheet glass, completely destroying the 
quiet simplicity of the front. 

Gérard de Nerval, in one of his best-known 
poems, asserts the dignity of inanimate 
matter, and exclaims :— 

Crains, dans le mur aveugle un regard qui I'[t’ ?épie ! 
A la matiére méme un verbe est attaché — 
Ne la fais pas servir & quelque usage impie ! 

It is surely an impious use to treat in this 
unceremonious manner a building hallowed 
by so many associations. 

This is how the citizens of Brescello, in 
Italy, a town of some five thousand in- 
habitants, have honoured the birthplace of 
Antonio Panizzi, a man of less note than 
Ruskin, while we are satisfied to mark 
Ruskin’s birthplace with a small tablet re- 
cording his name and the date of his birth 
and death. 

The inscription on Panizzi’s birthplace is 
as follows :— 

In this house the citizens of Brescello 
Desire to meer? ~ the latest posterity the 
nace 
In which was — the 16th April, 1797, 
Antonio Panizzi, 
Barrister, bibliographer, 
10, 
being in 1821 exiled 
For unsuccessful efforts for the good of his country, 
Was hospitably received in London, 

And made director of the British Museum 
And decorated with the Order of the Bath. 
By the authority of his name 
And with powerful adherents 
He laboured for the redemption of Italy, 
Which gratefully elected him a senator of the 
kingdom, 

And deplored his death on the 8th April, 1879. 

Joun Hess, 


BLack MALriBRAN (9* S. ix. 367, 390, 494 ; x. 
36).—The information required will be found 
in a work entitled ‘The World of Music,’ by 
Anna, Comtesse de Brémont, 1892, 3 vols. 

THALASSA. 


Hossins Famiry (9 x. 28, 98).—John 
Southam, of Newbold Pacey, co. Warwick, 
married secondly Alice Hobbins, widow, at 
Newbold Pacey, 21 June, 1652. She was 
buried there 6 October, 1684. It is probable 
that there are other entries of the name in 
the registers. Hersert SouTHaM. 


KNIGHTHOOD (9 S. x. 28, 113).—Nicholas 
Herey, of Nettlebed, was fined for refusing 


| knighthood, 1630. Any clue to his grand- 
children Daniel, Charles, and Abigail Hercy 
after 1666 will oblige. They are not in any 
| Visitation pedigree. A. C. H. 


Str ALAN DE Heyton (9S. ix. 248, 396). 
—The following extract from the ‘Calendar 
of the Patent Rolls, 1330-1334, p. 462, adds 
to my previous note concerning this knight : 

“a.p. 1333, 7 Edward III., August 2, at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. — Pardon of the trespass of 
Thomas de Heton in acquiring in fee simple from 
Richard de Huntercoumbe the reversion of a 
moiety of the manor of Louwyk, co. Northumber- 
land, expectant on the demise of Elena, late the 
wife of Walter de Huntercoumbe, and, after attorn- 
ment by the said Elena, granting that the same 
should remain successively to John, since deceased, 
Alan, and Thomas his sons, Isabella his daughter, 
in fee tail, and to himself and his heirs, without 
having obtained the king’s licence in either instance ; 
and licence for the same toremain in force. By K.” 
A variation of the Heaton arms appears to 
have been Vert, a lion rampant or, within a 
bordure engrailed (of the second ?). 

In 9 §S. ix. 396 read J/derton instead of 
“ Uderton.” H. R. Leteuton 

Bishop-Wearmouth, Durham. 


“ MALLET” or MULLET” ix. 486 ; x. 
93, 173).—Tewkesbury and Durham mustards 
were not the only kinds in favour in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. There were 
“Tower mustard,” “treacle mustard,” and 
“vellow Arabian mustard,” all of which are 

iven but notexplained in Elisha Coles’s‘ Latin 
Jictionary,’ 1755. The thickness of Tewkes- 
bury mustard and its employment as a simile 
for dulness of wit are to be accounted for in 
the fact that in Shakespeare’s time the refined 
mustard, as it is aaai on our tables to-day, 
did not exist. Before 1720—in which year a 
Mrs. Clements, of Durham, hit upon the idea 
of separating the flour from the husk—the 
seed was bruised with pestle and mortar, or 
crushed in a quern or hand-mill, and thus 
only coarsely separated from the integument, 
in which state it was mixed for use on the 
table, and would consequently be of a con- 
sistency such as might easily suggest a com- 
parison to density of intellect. The use of 
mustard in England either as a condiment or 
poultice, and this manner of pounding it, 
appear to have been very ancient, for in the 
appraisement of the goods and chattels of 
Stephen le Northerne, ironmonger, in 1356, 
“a pair of mustard quernes ” are mentioned, 
which are valued at sixpence (Riley’s ‘ Memo- 
rials of London,’ 1868, p. 284). The pungency 
of the roughly pounded mustard gave rise to 
a well-worn proverb, *‘ He looks as if he lived 
on Tewkesbury mustard ” said of one with a 
sad or severe countenance. 
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In the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and no doubt well into the eighteenth 
century, Tewkesbury was still noted for its 
mustard-balls, which were sent into other 
parts until 1720, when the famous Durham 
mustard leapt into favour, principally through 
having pleased the palate of George I. In 
1722 the following advertisement appeared in 
the London Journal of 15 December :— 

“Sir John Yeomans, the Great Mustard Master- 
General, gives notice that his new-invented Royal 
Flower of Mustard-Seed (which will keep good in 
the Flower as long as in the Seed) is now daily call’d 
for and highly esteem’d by the Nobility and Gentry 
of this Kingdom. This Noble Flower makes the 
best and most wholsome Mustard in the whole 
World by mixing it according to the printed 
Directions...... Captains of Ships may have it in 
Earthen jarrs. Pray ask for it by my Name, and 
see that each Parcel is seal’d with the Globe, for 
there are Counterfeits abroad.” 

J. Hotpen MacMica# 


C. C. B. queries at p. 94, d@ propos of Fal- 
staff's remark that “ Poins’s wit was as ‘ thick 
as Tewkesbury mustard,’ why Tewkesbury ?” 
Ray, in ‘Compleat Collection of English 
Proverbs’ (ed. 1768), p. 241, has :— 

“*He looks as if he had lived on Tewksbury 
mustard.’—Tewksbury is a fair Market-town in 
(Glocestershire |, noted for the mustard-balls made 


there, and sent into other parts. This is spoken | 


partly of such, who always have a sad, severe, and 
terrick countenance. 

Si ecastor hic homo sinapi victitet, 

Non censeam tam tristem esse posse. 
Plaut. in ‘Trucul.’ Partly of such as are snappish, 
captious, and prone to take exceptions.” 


In Defoe’s ‘Tour through Britain’ (ed. | 


1742), ii. 287, we are told that ‘*the Town 
was long famous for its Mustard-balls, as also 
for a great Manufacture of Stockens.” 

C. E. D. 


The large mallet used with an iron wedge 
for splitting the trunks of trees is known in 
Devonshire as a “ beetle,” in the rural districts 
usually pronounced “ bittle.” A. J. Davy. 

Torquay. 


Marsorte Fiemine’s Portrarr (9 S. x. 
128).—Some years ago (I am sorry I cannot 
give the exact date) there appeared in Serih- 
ner’s Magazine an article by Mrs. Fields, 
entitled ‘A Second Shelf of Old Books.’ It 
was fully illustrated, and amongst the por- 
traits was that of “ Pet Marjorie.” I presume 
this is the picture sought for by your corre- 
spondent, for it bears the subscription, “ Mar- 
jorie Fleming. (After the water-coler por- 


trait by her cousin Isabella Keith. By 
consent of David Douglas, Esq., Edinburgh.) ” 
No one who has seen this characteristic 
portrait of the dear child, with her large 


inquiring eyes and tight-fitting white cap, 
would ever te likely to forget it. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


INDEX-MAKING (9% SS. ix. 348).—I have 
received from a young clerical Oxford friend 
the names of the three following books: 
(1) ‘Canones Apostolorum et Conciliorum, 
See. [V.-VIL.,’ ed. Theod. Bruns, Berlin, 1839. 
(2) ‘ Documents illustrative of English Church 
History,’ by H. Gee and W. J. Hardy, recom- 
mended as a handy reference book by a high 
authority at the British Museum. The pre- 
face is by the late Bishop Stubbs; he and 
Prof. Bright advised in the selection. (3) 
‘The Whole Duty of Man,’ said to be a 
treasure house for the pastor in parochia. 

. WILson. 

Harpenden. 


Arms oF Marriep Women (9*" ix. 28, 
113, 195).—No doubt, as Mr. MATTHEWS says, 
in British heraldry a widow would bear 
her late husband’s arms impaled with her 
own, usually on a lozenge ; but, as I take it, 
the question asked by W. G. D. F. is not as 
to how arms may be borne by a widow, but 
by a married woman who is, moreover, an 
ignobilis, i.e ,one not entitled to coat armour. 

The passage cited by Mr. Rapciirre from 
| Nisbet would undoubtedly go to show that 
married woman—an ignobilis—mighi still 
bear the arms of her husband ; but he does 
not say in what form. If by impalement, she 
has no coat with which they can be impaled ; 
and I presume such a thing as an impalement 
| with a blank shield is a thing unheard of in 
British heraldry. There can hardly be any 
usage allowable here similar to that form of 
impalement sometimes practised in foreign 
heraldry and known as “arms of expecta- 
tion” (see Dr. Woodward’s work on ‘ British 
and Foreign Heraldry,’ 1896, vol. ii. chap. = 
There the arms of an unmarried lady of hig 
rank are sometimes represented in the sinister 
half of a lozenge, the dexter half being left 
uncharged. 

If a married woman bears her husband’s 
arms alone, either on a shield or a lozenge, they 
are open to the objection stated by Guillim, 
namely, that they might in the one case be 
taken for those of a man, and in the other 
for those of a “ maiden gentlewoman.” 

Writers on heraldry tell us that the prac- 
tice of impaling arms was first introduced by 
ladies, yet I have nowhere heard it stated 
that in the absence of any arms of her own 
a married woman could use her husband’s 
alone. If heraldry is anything it is an exact 


science, and one ought not to be misled, or 
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in doubt, in reading an achievement of arms 
as to whether it belongs to a man or to a 
woman, or to a single or married one. The 
allowance of such a case as put by W.G. D. F. 
would, it seems to me, raise such a difficulty ; 
so, for that reason—the common-sense one 
given by Guillim—it should not be allowed. 

I feel considerable difficulty in subscribing 
to the somewhat sentimental and, in these 
days of women's rights and Married Women’s 
Property Acts, rather fantastical opinion 
enunciated by Nisbet, especially where he 
indicates that upon a widow proving “vicious 
or unchaste” she should lose this privilege. 

When one is away, as I am, from one’s books 
and authorities, it is by no means so easy as 
it may appear at first sight to answer such 
a question as that propounded by your corre- 
spondent, and one’s knowledge of the general 

rinciples of the science of heraldry is apt to 
yecome blunted by a continuous existence 
away from them. I should therefore much 
welcome a modern treatise on the law and 

ractice of arms, such a one as the late Dr. 
Voodward would have given us himself had 
he been spared. Can any of your corre- 
spondents tell me what has become of the 
material which he had collected and to which 
he alludes in the introduction to the late 
edition (1896) of his ‘Heraldry: British and 
Foreign,’ or whether any attempt has been 
made to utilize it ? J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Brastey, Bees.ey, Besiey, BEsLeIcH (9"" S. 
x. 67).—This is not uncommon as a surname in 
North Lancashire: “William de Beseley ” 
oceurs at Hambleton in 1332. As a place- 
name it may be found on the map about six 
miles north of Preston, east of the point 
where the railway to Lancaster crosses the 
high road. J. B. 


A similar question appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6" S$. xii. 408, to which no reply has been 
given. Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Serceant Bett wis Rarer-Suow’ 
(9 S. x. 126).—There can be no connexion 
between Dickens and the book bearing the 
above title. It was written by George Mog- 
ridge for the Messrs. Tegg, and appears in 
the list of his published works as ‘The Show- 
man; or, Serjeant Bell and his Rareeshow,’ 
at the end of the ‘Memoir of “Old 
Humphrey.”’ It was as “Peter Parley” 
that Mr. Mogridge wrote for the Messrs. 
Tegg, but he was far better known as “ Old 
Se etn ” in his voluminous works pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society. He is 


buried on the north side of All Saints’ Church- 
yard, Hastings, and his tombstone bears the 
following inscription :— 
To the memory 


George Mogridge, Esy., 
of Kingsland, London, 
better known in numerous works as 
**Old Humphrey.” 
In his writings 
he sought the honour of God 
and the highest happiness of mankind. 
In his life 
he adorned the doctrines of the Gospel. 
n his deat 
he rejoiced in the hope of the glory of God 
through the merits of Jesus Christ 
his Saviour. 


Cheerful he pass’d his days below, 
hough thorny paths his feet had trod ; 
For he had found in every woe 
The mingled mercies of his God ; 
And they sustain’d him in his fears, 
In youth, in manhood, and in years. 
Old Humphrey. 
He died at Hastings, November 2nd, 1844, 
aged 67 years. 


The Committee of the Religious Tract Society 
have caused this stone to be erec 
to mark their high estimate 
of his character and work. 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 
CIMEX LECTULARIUS (2™ §. v. 87; ix. 369, 
453, 500; x. 38, 98).— 

“Tertio quis cito surgit corporaliter propter 
inquietationem sicut ptz de multis delicatis ho’ibus; 
qui si inquiete’tur a pulicibus/ mox surgunt & lume’ 
q'runt ut lectum purge’t.”—‘Sermons of Frater 
Gulielmus Pepin, 8.T.P.,’ fo. iii. Parisiis, 1537. 

The sermons were preached in 1520, at 
which time, it would seem, robust persons 
paid no attention to these insects. 

Ricuarp H. THorNTON. 

Portland, Oregon. 


Bounpary Stones OPEN Fretps (9 S. 
iv. 476, 542; v. 297, 441; vi. 10, 92).—In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Cape Egmont, 
Taranaki, New Zealand, where I was in 1884, 
I saw a number of stones set on edge em- 
bedded in the ground. I traced them for 
some short distance, and was told that in 
some parts they could be traced for miles. 
They were used by the Maories to mark the 
boundaries of the tribal lands. These stones 
were smooth, water-worn. G. ELt. 

Christchurch, New Zealand. 


“ Bapres IN THE EYES” (9% S. ix. 405, 516 ; 
x. 56).—I owe Mr. Bottanp an apology for 
unwittingly placing an interpretation upon 
his remarks which, when they are read more 
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attentively, appears to be unwarranted. 
I regret, too, that I did not make myself 
acquainted with his interesting essay dealing 
with the subject, and thank him for direct- 
ing my attention to it; but I had not the 
Eighth Series available for reference at the 
time I wrote. I have since read the article 
in question, but still see no reason to think 
otherwise than that in this phrase we have 
merely a poetic allusion to the universally 
acknowledged sway of Cupid—a divinity 
constantly identified with the erotic passion 
by the poets and dramatists of the seven- 
teenth century, and so ubiquitous in its 
literature as to warrant the assumption that 
the numerous instances where “babies” and 
**naked boys” occur to express figuratively 
the “ love-light” in the eye are but cavalier 
variations of and synonymous for “Cupids.” 
In the following quotations the image is 
directly likened to that of “the boy with the 
bird-bolt”—the “wingéd wag,” as Ben Jon- 
son prettily designates him in his ‘ Hue and 
Cry after Cupid ’—leaving no room to doubt 
one would have thought, what kind of 
“babies” is meant in the more numerous 

sages where that word is used instead of 
*Cupids ”:— 

A thousand Cupids from her eyes 
Shoot all at once at me. 
Drayton, ‘ The Quest of Cynthia,’ verse 35. 

Fidelia to Manley :— 

“Pray have you a care of gloating eyes; for he 
that loves to gaze upon ‘em will find at last a thou- 
sand fools onl cuckolds in ‘em instead of Cupids.”— 
Wycherley, * Plain Dealer,’ Act IV. se. i. 

The Naiads, sitting near upon the aged rocks, 
Are busied with their combs, to braid his verdant 


OCKS 
Whilst in their crystal eyes he doth for Cupids look. 
Drayton, * Polyolbion,’ song xi. |. 129. 


J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 


To those who are studying this question 
the 7-1 quotation may be of interest. 
It is taken from the Rev. S. Baring-Gould’s 
new story ‘Nebo the Nailer,’ now running 
serially in the Quiver :-— 

“She stood below. There was not room for two 
on the steps. He was above. The evening sun 
shone upon her pleasant face as it was lifted to speak 
to him, and it sparkled in her large dark eyes...... 

“*They tell,’ said Bessie, ‘that there is a 
olden fish swims in this well, but it is only visible 

y the elect on Midsummer Day.’ 

“*T see two holy wells, deep and crystal clear, 
and a gold-tish in each,’ said Fred, looking down 
into the limpid orbs of Bessie. 

*** It is the sun,’ explained the girl, colouring. 

*** It is the precious soul—priceless beyond gold— 
deep beneath,’ said Fred.” — Vide chap. xlii. 


Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


BrrmincHam: “Brumacem” (9"" x. 22, 
112).—Dr. Samuel Parr, who died in 1825 at 
Hatton, in Warwickshire, renowned as a 
scholar, said that the name of the town was 
Bromwycham properly —Broom-wych-ham— 
from which the transition to Brummagem is 
easy. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Pepys AND SANDERSON Famiuies (9S. x. 
108).—For the pedigree of Richard Pepys, of 
Great Bartholomew, London, citizen and 
upholder, devisee of his father’s property at 
Burnham Westgate, Norfolk, your corre- 
spondent may consult Mr. Walter Courtenay 
Pepys’s ‘Genealogy of the Pepys Family, 
1273-1887’ (London, George Bell «& Sons, 1887), 
Pedigree LV., ‘First Norfolk Branch,’ if the 
book is not already familiar to a: 2D 


“ HOPING AGAINST HOPE” (9 S, x. 63).— 
Does not this curious phrase arise from a 
misquotation of Romans iv. 18, “ Who in hope 
believed against hope” (R.V.)? 

Frep. G. ACKERLEY. 

British Vice-Consulate, Libau, Russia. 


Doset Hatt (9 §S. ix. 288, 433).—I have 
duly noted W. B. H.’s reply to my query 
hereon, and thank him for it. But the main 
queries still remain unanswered—viz., Can 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ supply particulars of 
the history of it? And can “ Martyn,” “ Mar- 
tin,” or “Martin Nevell” be explained as 
the then name for Merton? How did 
“ Nevell” come to be added? Would the 
Gentleman's Magazine have any mention or 
illustrations of Doset Hall? If so, in what 
year? Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


KNuRR AND SPELL (9 S. ix. 385, 452, 511 ; 
x. 111).—Forty years ago a game, the same 
as that descri by Mr. Pace, was played 
by lads on Tyneside, and I daresay it is still 
sloped there. What was its name, if it had a 
name, I forget. The objects used were a narrow 
piece of wood, about three or four inches long, 
flat on one side, curved from end to end on 
theother, known as a “ trippet,” a large marble, 
and a bat. The thes was placed in a 
hollow made for it at one end of the trippet, 
the opposite end was then struck by the bat ; 
by this the marble was thrown into the air, 
and the object was to hit the marble while 
in the air with the bat and drive it as far as 
possible. R. 


Fox (9 S. x. 108).—Charles Fox, the eldest 
surviving son of Sir Stephen Fox by his wife 
Elizabeth Whittle, was born in 1659, and 
King Charles II. was his godfather. Before 
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he was twenty-one years of age he was con- 
stituted with Nicholas Johnson joint Pay 
master-General of the Forces, and in 1702 
sole Paymaster, and it is said that “his 
abilities were so conspicuous that he was 
able to discharge with success all his duties, 
altho’ then but twenty-three years of age.” 
He held the appointment during the reigns of 
Charles IT., James II., and Queen Anne, and 
died in 1713, s.p., having married Elizabeth 
Carr Trollope, daughter and heiress of Sir 
William Trollope, Bt., by Elizabeth, daughter 
of Sir Robert Carr, Bt., Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. ConsTANCE RUSSELL. 
Swallowfield, 


This was Charles Fox, eldest son of Sir 
Stephen Fox by his first wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of William Whittle, of Lancashire. 
He married in 1679 Elizabeth Carr, daughter 
of Sir William Trollope, Bt., and died in 
September, 1713. From Haydn’s ‘ Book of 
Dignities’ (1890) it appears that he was ap- 
pointed Paymaster-General of the Forces 
Abroad and Chelsea Hospital wee 


EpItaAPH ON AN ATTORNEY (9% §S, ix. 345; 
x. 37).—The Castleton epitaph is not the only 
one in Derbyshire which savours of cynicism. 
At Ashover Church is the following :— 

This Tablet 
is here placed 
in remembrance of 
John Milnes, 
a man of business and in all cases 
an advocate for a plan. 

He was born and lived at the Butts, 
where he died a Bachelor, 
June 1838. 

Aged 68. 
N.B. ’Twas said he was an honest man. 


B. H. 


In 1890 I copied the following epitaph in 
Askrigg (Yorks) Churchyard :— 
Here lieth y* Body 
of M* Myles Alder- 
son who died in y* 
75" year of his age 
in the year 1746 
An honest attorney. 


R. B—r. | 


THACKERAY A BELIEVER IN HomamopatHy 
(9" 8. x. 63, 132).—I beg to thank Sir H. | 
Potanp for his reply to my query regarding | 
the above. As I am not fortunate enough to | 
ae either a copy of the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography’ or of the ‘ Encyclo- | 
— Britannica’ my knowledge of Dr. | 
‘lliotson is derived from Baas's ‘Outlines of | 
the History of Medicine,’ trans. by Hender- 
son, New York, 1889, where at p. 632 it is| 
stated that “John Elliotson, professor of | 


| medicine in the London University, was 
| forced from the same cause [7.e., the advo- 
cacy of mesmerisin] to resign his position in 
| 1838.” And again, at p. 882: ‘“* Among the 
prominent supporters of phrenology in Eng- 
land were also Andrew Combe, John Elliotson 
[also devoted, as we have seen, to mesmerism], 
and Archbishop Whately.” 

Seeing that Dr. Elliotson had two “cranks ” 

—viz., mesmerism and phrenology—I saw no 
|reason why he should not also nourish a 
| third—viz., homceeopathy—which would have 
thoroughly explained the passage quoted 
|from the “Biographical Edition” of ‘ Pen- 
| dennis,’ viz. :— 
| “In one of the Brookfield letters my father 

writes of my little sister: ‘M. says, ‘‘ Oh, papa, do 
| make her [i.¢.. Helen Pendennis) well again; she 
can have a regular doctor, and be almost dead, and 
then will come a homeopathic doctor, who will make 
her well, you know.”’” 

To what this paragraph alludes, unless it 
| be to Thackeray’s recent illness and its cure, 
I cannot imagine. It certainly, to me, carries 
the very strongest weight possible as internal 
|evidence. Of course, if the fact to Sir H. 
| PoLAND’s certain knowledge be other, that 
| disposes of the question, but as a piece of cir- 
cumstantial evidence it is certainly weighty. 

The matter. then, at present remains as 
follows : Thackeray’s little daughter alludes 
to some homeopathic doctor who to her 
knowledge cured when the regular practi- 
tioner failed. Str H. PoLtanp says this was 
not Dr. Elliotson, who had recently cured 
Thackeray when another doctor had failed. 
| Who, then, was it to whom the child alluded ? 

W. Sykes, M.D., F.S.A. 


| Euston Roap (9 §. ix. 427, 518).—Under 
| date Monday, 29 June, 1761, the Gentleman’s 
Magazine records :— 

“This day the new road from Islington to Old 
Street was opened for all passengers and carriages. 
This road is called the City Road, and is indis- 
putably the finest road in London.” 


Joun T. Pace. 


“Merrye” (8 S. ix. 108, 270; 9% S. i. 
193, 277, 437).— The word merye occurs 
quaintly in the will of Alderman Richard 
Chamberlayne, 1567, ending, “I praye God 
make us merye in Heauen” (T. C. Noble, 
‘ Hist. of Company of [ronmongers,’ p. 53). 

Erne, Leca-WEEKEs. 


CHAIRMANSHIP OF GOVERNING OF 
(9 S. x. 67, 114). 
— PertTiInax will find the names of the 
governors of most English public schools in 
the ‘ Public School Year-Book for 1902.’ 

GAF. R. B. 
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TatLep (7S. vi., vii., viii. passim). 
—At7 S. vi. 328 E. L. G. asked for a quotation 
from the ‘Travels and Adventures of Joseph 
Wolff, D.D.,’ about a Central African tri 
with tails. This, so far as | can make out 
was never answered. In the first edition of 
this book, published in 1861 (vol. ii. 245), 1 
find the following :— 

** Wolff heard also from a great many Abyssinians 
and Armenians (and Wolff is convinced of the truth 
of it) that there are near Narea, in Abyssinia, people 
—men and women—with large tails, with which 
they are able to knock down a horse! And there 
are also such people near China.” 

In a note he adds :— 

“In the College of Surgeons at Dublin may still 
be seen a human skeleton, with a tail seven inches 
long! There are many known instances of this 
elongation of the caudal vertebra, as in the Poonangs 
of Borneo!" 

EMERITUS. 


CorRONATION Sermons (9 §S. ix. 501).— 
Charles I. was also “crowned twice.” His 
second coronation took place in the Chapel 
Royal, Holyrood Palace, Edinburgh, on 
18 June, 1633, when Laud and Spotswood 
officiated, and on the Sunday following he 
went to St. Giles’s Church “to hear sermon” 
(see ‘St. Giles’s,’ by the Very Rev. Cameron 
Lees, D.D., Edinburgh, 1889, p. 203). 

W. 8. 

“ MoTHERLAND” (9 S. x. 45).—I am fairly 
well read in Southey, but have not met wit 
this exact word in his works as reported 
by Annandale. In ‘Madoc,’ however, there 
are the analogous terms “ my mother isle,” 
“their mother isle,” “their mother lan- 

uage.” It is probable that Annandale had 
in his mind the foregoing expressions in 
‘Madoc,’ but failed to recall the exact terms 
used in the poem. Grorce Watson. 

18, Wordsworth Street, Penrith. 


Biscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Jewish Encyclopedia. Isidore Dinger, Pro- 
jector and Managing Director. Vol. Il. (Funk 
& Wagnalls.) 

TweELVE months after the appearance of the first 

volume of this important, worthy, and scholarly 

undertaking the second volume sees the light, a rate 
of progress that will probably be maintained and 
even accelerated in the future. An account of the 
scheme and origin of the work, as full as the limited 

space at our disposal permits, was given 9 8. viii. 

174. Some things that at the outset puzzled us are 

now made plain. The fact that two volumes (out 

of twelve in all) carry us no farther in the alphabet 
than Benash is explained by the additional fact that 

“three editorial staffs and nearly two hundred 

contributors, whose articles make up these two 

volumes, have included in them every archzological, 


historical, theological, biographical, and sociological 
topic about which any reader, Jew or Christian, 
may desire information.” Nothing like an adequate 
attempt at a comprehensive historical account 
of the Jews in the principal European countries 
and the United States had previously been 
attempted. Jewish biography has hitherto been 
neglected, and while from the classic general 
biographies of Bayle and Moreri, the bio- 
graphical dictionaries of Hoefer and Michaud, 
and the ‘Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie,’ Jews 
are all but entirely omitted, the even more 
ambitious works of modern days give a very 
small percentage of the names that have been 
collected for the work now in progress. Among 
the subjects included in the second volume are 
* Apologists,’ ‘ Apostasy and Apostates,’ ‘ Apostles,’ 
* Archexology,’ ‘ Arianism,’ ‘ Aristotle,’ ‘ Ark of the 
Covenant,’ ‘Ark of the Law,’ ‘ Asceticism,’ ‘ Ash- 
amnu’ (confession of sins), *‘ Asmodeus,’ ‘ Ash- 
toreth,’ ‘Astrology,’ ‘ Atheism,’ ‘ Atonement,’ ‘ Baal’ 
and its derivative ‘Babylon,’ ‘ Bel,’ ‘ Belshazzar,’ 
and innumerable others. Christian readers are 
likely to have hitherto underrated the influence of 
the Stagyrite in Jewish literature and legend. Two 
handvedl years before Christ Aristobulus made the 
positive assertion that Jewish revelation and Aris- 
totelian philosophy were identical. In course of 
time Aristotle came to be claimed and regarded as 
aJew. The story of the love affair between Aris- 


| totle and the wife of Alexander as current in the 


Middle Ages was told in Jewish circles, but owes 
its origin to a Hindoofable. To the credit assigned 
the spurious work of Aristotle it is attributed that 
the real Aristotelianism never maintained its 
hold. Apostasy and apostates from Judaism con- 
stitute naturally one of the most important, —~ - 


| perhaps not one of the most outspoken essays. 


very fact, Jewish apostates may now be held to con- 


| stitute nations, and the founders of Christianity 


must have been in Jewish eyes renegades. In so 
temperate a spirit is the whole written that the least 
possible amount of controversy is challenged. To 
the affirmations of apostate Jews the worst charges 
brought in mare tek times against the race are due. 
Not until the twelfth and thirteenth centuries do 
we find the Jewish deserters bringing against the 
Jews the charge of defending as meritorious dis- 
honest dealings with Christians, and even justifying 
their murder. Solomon Levi, of Burges, known as 
Paul de Santa Maria, an ex-rabbi, who rose to be 
Archbishop of Carthagena and Privy Councillor to 
King Henry IIL. of Castile, was a thorn in the flesh 
of his former associates. Wolfkan seems to have 
been the first who brought against his own race the 
charge of slaying children for the use of their blood 
in ritual, an accusation the echoes of which are still 
heard. In an article bearing the signature of Mr. 
Joseph Jacobs the authorship of ‘The Golden 
Bough’ is ascribed to Mr. Fraser instead of Mr. 
Frazer, an erroneous ascription for which we are 
confident Mr. Jacobs is not personally responsible. 
Among many apocryphal works with which 
Vol. IL. deals, the * Life and Confession of Asenath,’ 
the daughter of Potiphar and wife of Joseph, stands 
out. Asenath is accepted as the type of a true 
proselyte, who, finding herself forsaken when re- 
nouncing her idolatry, seeks and finds refuge in 
God. Je should have been glad of further in- 
formation, supposing such to be accessible, concern- 
ing Israelitish worship of Astarte, Ashtoreth 
(I Kings xi. 5) in Phoenician countries, the female 
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counterpart of Baal — information, indeed, if ob- 
tainable, concerning all the gods for whom 
The race of Israel oft forsook 

Their living Strength, and unfrequented left 

His righteous altar, bowing lowly down 

To bestial Gods; for which their heads, as low 

Bowed down in battle, sunk before the spears 

Of despicable foes. 


It is, perhaps, not easy as yet to deal with such 
subjects with the requisite detachment. Under 
heads such as ‘Austria,’ ‘ Australia,’ ‘ Assyria,’ 
‘ Babylon,’ and even such as ‘Avignon, ‘Augsburg,’ 
* Belgrade,’ much deeply interesting information is 
given. ‘Auto da Fé’ and ‘Ark’ are both of extreme 
importance, and are accompanied with illustrations 
which add enormously to their value. The work 
is, indeed, maintained at the high standard it at 
once reached, and constitutes one of the most solid 
and indispensable of modern works of reference. 


‘THe Romance or Inp1A,’ in the Quarterly Review 
for July, isa thoughtful paper which every one will 
be the better for having read. It is, of course, wild 
exaggeration when people say that every Hindoo 
is a born metaphysician. In India, as elsewhere, 
there are crassly stupid people who live in the animal 
delights of the present 2g but it would not 
be easy to find there, as you do so often in England, 
men and women who really do not know that there 
are any subjects worth thinking of other than the 

hysical activities. Eastern modes of thought have 

tome so distorted and parodied in this country that 
good service has been done by giving a sane account 
of the romance side of life among peoples so very 
different from and, as it must be owned, in some 
aspects so superior to ourselves. The paper on Lowell 
is satisfactory, though we think that the writer at 
times speaks too highly of Lowell as a man of 
letters. Of his personal character it would be 
hardly possible to speak too well, for he was of 
gentle nature, sane intellect, and with a remarkable 

wer of influence. Circumstances made this widely 
elt beyond his own land, and he used for wholly 
beneficent objects the power which nature had given 
him. There has perhaps been no American who 
has done more to dissipate the fog of prejudice 
which has separated England from America, and 
we are certain that Lowell could not have achieved 
what he did had he not been a man of letters as 
well as of State affairs. His prose works haye been 
less read in this country than his verse. We are 
sorry for this, for they give the views of a highly 
cultured American on not a few important matters 
which it is well to compare with our own insular 
opinions. We need not say that Mr. Swinburne’s 
article on Dickens is an excellent panegyric ; whether 
it be in all respects convincing is another matter. 
The writer would not be himself if he did not use 
strong language when mentioning those with whom 
he is not in sympathy. There are limits which 
should never be overpassed when this form of 
rhetoric is employed. When a writer, however 
eminent, goes beyond these it is apt to cause reaction 
in favour of the persons who come under the lash. 
We are not what we were in days gone by. The 
ducking-stool and the stocks were no doubt at 
one time effective influences on the side of virtue ; 
but picturesque as were their uses, they were 
discarded mainly, as we believe, because they 
awakened sympathy for those who suffered by 
them. The reviewer of Mr. Newman’s work on 
‘The Politics of Aristotle’ knows his subject well, 


and states his conclusions with admirable clear- 
ness, and, what is more, is not overweighted by 
the massive genius of his subject. How it came 
to pass that a man whose area of observation 
was so limited could have the width of view 
and healthy judgment possessed by Aristotle is 
a mystery incapable of explanation. As well 
might we struggle to interpret the remote causes 
which made the ‘ Iliad,’ the * Divine Comedy,’ or 
‘Hamlet’ possible. On such matters none but 
fatuous persons regard themselves as capable of 
speculating with advantage to themselves or others, 
but it is a different matter when we are called upon 
to investigate Aristotle's influence on medieval and 
modern thought. The days of ignorant deprecia- 
tion are now past, and at times we think we dis- 
cover a tendency for the pendulum to swing too 
far in the other direction. ‘The Golden Age of 
English Prose’ is thoughtful, and will do some- 
thing, one would hope, to induce those who read it 
to endeavour to make after a seemly fashion the 
sentences they write. We thoroughly agree with 
John Stuart Mill in his denunciation of the study 
of models as an aid to style, but surely the 
storing of our minds with the music of those 
who knew how to use their mother tongue so as to 
produce harmony would at least preserve us from 
imitating the coagulated verbiage of some of our 
contemporaries. The author is quite right when 
he says that “* Bacon, so far as his scientific experi- 
ments went, did not add a single fact to effective 
science,” but is assuredly mistaken in holding that 
*The Anatomy of Melancholy’ “ was intended for 
a sober pathological study.” The paper on George 
Darley, who is described as a forgotten poet, is well 
timed. Though not one of the greater lights of the 
nineteenth century, he was a genuine poet, and his 
‘Sylvia,’ though unknown to the multitude who 
crave only for new things, has always had a small 
circle of admirers, which, as false ideals crumble, 
will, we doubt not, gradually expand. 


Tue articles in the Fortnight/y that can be con- 
sidered literary deal wholly with the drama. Prof. 
F. S. Boas writes on ‘A Pre-Shaksperean Richard Ll’ 
This play, which forms part of Egerton MS. 1,994, 
is without title-page onl wants some pages at the 
end. Halliwell-Phillipps printed eleven copies, 
which are now of extreme rarity, and Mr. Bullen, in 
an appendix to his ‘ Old Plays’ (see vol. ii. pp. 427-8) 
has a short and sneering reference to it, in which 
he says, “‘I will not inflict more of this stuff on 
the reader.” It has now been rendered acces- 
sible in the German Shakspere Society's /ahrbuch, 
vol. xxxv., and is the subject of Prof. Boas’s con- 
tribution. We can but regret that English scholar- 
ship has left it to Germany to bring a work of the 
class within reach of the student, and cannot, 
through want of space, summarize, or in any way 
reproduce, the professor's comments. We are sorry 
to find him misquoting Milton. Mr. W. 8. Lilly 
dwells upon ‘Hermann Sudermann’s New Play’ 
(‘Es Lebe das Leben’), which is a problem play 
with a vengeance. According to the teaching of 
this, in the case of adultery it is the frail wife who 
is to commit suicide when the husband and the 
lover are people with something to do in the 
world. Rather cynical teaching is this; but every 
conceivable dénotiment to this state of affairs finds 
acceptance, and we expect before long to see Mrs. 
This or Madame That in the part. Prof. Lewis 
Campbell propounds a new theory of ‘ Shakespeare’s 
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**Hamlet.”’ Every thinking man with the power of 
expressing himself can supply a theory of ‘ Hamlet.’ 


It appears that the poor creature was ambitious of 
a peerage, instead of which he had to content him- 


Mr. Perceval Landon’s ‘ To Paardeberg’ is a striking | self with a much-needed pension from the Civil 


piece of descriptive writing. Prof. Heilprin de- 
scribes ‘ Mont Pelée in its M ight, In ‘ The Incom- 


patibles’ the Rev. A. Galton deals with what seems | sectarian hatred [were] his stock-in-trade 


List. It is said that “vulgar Philistine self- 
righteousness was his watchword, flunkeyism and 


to be a new schism in the English Roman Church. | Grove describes the discomforts of ‘ Hotels as 
It is an interesting and important article, but we | Homes.’ Mr. A. I. Shand depicts agreeably enough 
should like to know more concerning the author's | ‘ The England of Arthur Young and Cobbett.’ Mr. 


right to speak. 
H. G. Wells, is a tirst instalment of what bids fair 
to be a thoughtful comment on modern existence. — 
Many valuable articles appear in the Nineteenth 
Century, though there are few of them with which 
we are able to concern ourselves. Of distinctly 
literary papers there are only two, neither of 
them of very special interest. Lord Nelson writes 
on ‘Hymns, Ancient and Modern,’ a subject on 
which he is an authority. In an account on 
p. 466 of Keble’s alterations of Watts the first 
two lines in the fourth verse must be wrongly 
divided, or Keble’s alteration is as incorrect 
as regards rhythm as it is prosaic in feeling. 
Mr. James Mew writes on ‘ Hafiz, an interest- 
ing subject, but is a little strained and obscure in 
style. Mr. Fitzroy Bell deals with ‘ Education in 
Egypt,’ and supplies some strange particulars con- 
cerning the native educational arrangements. <A 
reat advance seems, however, to be in progress. 
Mr. Ernest A. Savage writes of ‘The Bodleian 
Library,’ and shows with what strange neglect it 
was treated during the eighteenth century and the 
first half of the nineteenth. Sir Robert Hunter pro- 
tests against ‘The Inclosure of Stonehenge, and 
Mary H. Witt has a good paper on ‘The Exhibition 
of Early Flemish Art in Bruges.’ The Rev. John M. 
Bacon writes hopefully concerning ‘The Develop- 
ment of the Air-Ship,’ and thinks that before 
long the problem of its use will be solved. Mr. 
Percy Rowland has an interesting contribution 
upon ‘The Beginnings of an Australian National 
Character.’ Miss Edith Sellers shows the hope- 
lessness of existence ‘In the Day-Room of a 
London Workhouse,’ and describes matters in 
which we go sadly astray.—The Pail Mall opens 
with sketches of ‘The New Prime Minister and 
the Old,’ both accompanied by portraits. Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor is responsible for the letterpress. ‘ As 
Others See Us’ is an account by an American who 
elects to remain anonymous of English writers of 
more or less eminence. Prof. Meldola, in ‘The 
Struggle for Life,’ deals with mimetic insects. The 
facts stated and the illustrations supplied are 
interesting, but we are not sure that the explana- 
tion is in every case convincing. Mr. Aifrea 
Kinnear deals with what was once called ‘ The 
Best Club in Europe,’ but no longer merits the 
appellation. One of the illustrations shows the 
proposed new billiard-table, with a three-handed 

me between the leaders of the two parties and 
Mir. Labouchere officiating as marker. Imitating 
Mr. William Archer, Mr. F. Lees gives, under the 
title of *The Forbidden Play,’ an account of a not 
very stimulating interview with M. Maeterlinck. 
An interesting description is furnished of fast travel- 
ling in France. The first of what appears likely to 
be a trustworthy series of articles on ‘ Prospects in 
the Professions’ begins with the navy, the advan- 
tages and chances of which are well worth the 
study of paterfamilias. Viscount St. Cyres gives an 
account of the man of all others most mercilessly 


chaffed in his lifetime, Martin Farquhar Tupper. 


*Mankind in the Making,’ by Mr. | H. Hutchinson has a characteristic article ‘On a 


Forest,’ and Mr. Oswald H. Latter deals with 
* Wasps.’—Mr. C. B. R. Kent, in Longman’s, has a 
vaper on ‘The Parliamentary Machine,’ 
and Mr. W. H. Hudson describes vividly scenes of 
country life in ‘A Shepherd of the wns,’ of 
which the first part only is given. In his ‘ At the 
Sign of the Ship’ Mr. Andrew Lang has some 
pregnant thoughts on dreams, and deals amusingly 
with the Carnegie-Morley bequest. He also writes 
on the divining-rod.—In the Gentleman’s Mr. E. W. 
Williams gives an account of ‘ Phineas Pett, Naval 
Constructor,’ the builder of the once-famous Sove- 
reign of the Sea. Mr. Thomas Bayne shows high 
of * Thomas Aird, Journalist and Poet,’ 
of whom he gives a good biography. Miss Benve- 
nuta Solomon writes on ‘ London in Verse,’ but 
omits the nearest approach to a rhapsody London 
has provoked—Capt. Morris's 
Oh, give me the sweet, shady side of Pall Mall! 


Wirn much regret we hear of the death, at his 
residence in Water Street, Stamford, of Mr. Joseph 
Phillips, Clerk to the Kesteven County Council. 
The deceased gentleman, who enjoyed a high local 
reputation, was born 18 February, 1824. e was 
during many years a contributor to our columns, 
his name appearing in our latest volume. 


Botices to Gorresyoudents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each*note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
eading, the series, volume, oul wnep or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

D. E. C. (“ Liturgical”).—You would bring a 
hornets’ nest about our ears. 

NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lisher ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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